© .,and there was 
no room in the inn.”’ 








Missi 
‘“ HAVE meant to write for over a year 

“and a half,” says Frank Stocks, 
SM 3 ¢, “ever since I first met the chap- 
lain aboard my first ship. He was a Mary- 
knoller, Father Arthur Cunneen. I used to 
serve Mass for him.”’ 

Frank, in paying tribute to Father 
Cunneen, reveals the deep influence Cath- 
olic chaplains are exerting on the boys in 
the service. 

Besides Father Cunneen, now stationed 
at San Diego, Fathers Barron, Joseph 


Heroes of Tarawa at Father Cunneen’s third Mass on Sunday before invasion 












Uniform 


Daly and Stephen Hannon are with the 
Navy Father Bordenet landed on Guam 
with the first wave of Marines; Father 
Austin Hannon follows his Filipino regi- 
ment to the Philippines, where Father 
Cummings has been a prisoner of war since 
Bataan. Former missioners in service in- 
clude Fathers Nolan, Pardy, Lenahan, 
Gilligan, and Manning. Fathers Tennien, 
James Smith, Cosgrove, Greene, 
and Joseph Sweeney devote part of their 
time to chaplain work in the China area 












The Maryknoll Society, laboring among 
the needy in the far lands of the earth, is 
part of the Church’s world-wide effort under 


“THE FIELD AFAR: Christ to serve all men in body and soul 


THIS MONTH we ice! genuine warmth of emotion when we report the Christmas 
prayer for “Peace on Earth.’ In the many countries south of the Rio Grande, the war 
has not affected seriously the normal course of events. It will be one of the few places 
where entire families will hear the Mass bells and see the 
Christmas lights together. Latin-American Christmas, 
written by Father McCarthy — Page 2 — is a resumé of 
Maryknoll’s work in the Equatorial South during the last 
three years. In China, where millions of determined men 
bend their strong backs to jobs that are well-nigh impossible, 
the Chungking Hammer Boys are important. Their 


story was written -- Page 7 — by an on-the-field missioner, 





Father McCarthy 


Father James Smith. Aviators Unannounced — Page 16 — by Father O’Day, isa sur- 
prise visit to the backcountry of China. And while we are discussing the conditions 
of the Orient, Bishop Ford of Kaying reports progress in his school of actors in Kaying 
Meets Cinderella -- Page 32. Once again, THE FIELD 


AFAR visits a Maryknoller’s family. This time it is in Racine, 





Wisconsin, the home of Wenceslaus Knotek, missioner in 
the Orient. Father Gardner writes of his over-the-table con- 
versation, in The Knoteks of U.S.A. -- Page 26. The 


next issue will span a two-month period and come out as the 





January-February Field Afar. It is because of the paper 


Bishop Ford 








1 shortage. We thought that there was nothing quite so represen- 

J tative of the 1944 Christmas as our Front Cover. Somehow, it is difficult to print a picture 

i 

r of holly tinsel and soft lights this Yuletide, while so many homes are empty and the 

€ casualty lists are so long. 

l- 
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On Xmas morn 
Guatemalan 
Indians light 
symbolic fires. 


Latin-American Christmas 


by CHARLES F. McCARTHY 







HRISTMAS comes during the summer- One beautiful custom by which South 

time in South America. Though the Americans traditionally prepare for Christ- 
spirit of the feast remains unchanged, the mas is called Las Posadas, and it means 
celebration of the holy day follows a pat- ‘“‘searching for a place to rest.” Las 
tern different from that of the northern Posadas is a novena which begins on 
continents. The Latin-AmericanChristmas December 16. The details vary in different 
festivities take place largely in the open. communities, but the more common prac- 
The Cribs are often built in the town tice is for nine families of friends to get 
plaza, and the air resounds with music and together and meet at the home of one of 
prayer. The people have not the habit of _ the group on each of nine nights. Of course, 
giving Christmas presents, but they give the children go along, too. What is Christ- 
themselves and their time to entertain, to mas without children! 
bring good cheer toeach other. Christmas "es 
ta them 1s not a day but a season, with Yuletide Custom 
anticipation and celebration. Arter the guests have arrived, they as- 

One Maryknoller writes, “1 never feltas semble in the principal room of the house, 

close to Bethlehem as I did on my first where the Christ Child’s Crib has been 
Christmas im the Bolivian jungle.” placed in a prominent position. The head 

















of the family' begins the novena prayers, 
and then the Rosary is recited. When the 
prayers are over, the lights are dimmed, 
and each guest receives a lighted candle. 
The procession, which is then formed, 
passes through the corridors and out into 
the yard, while all chant the Litany of 
Our Lady. 

When the Litany is finished, all the 
guests divide into two groups, for now 
begins the sung drama. One chorus, carry- 
ing a statue of Our Lady and one of Saint 
Joseph, represent the holy pilgrims seeking 
lodging on Christmas Eve. The others 
speak for the innkeeper, who refuses the 
pilgrims admittance. 

Saint Joseph goes from door to door, 
pleading: “In the name of heaven, I beg 
for shelter. My beloved spouse can walk 
no farther.” 

But the cruel innkeeper responds: “There 
is no room in this inn. Be on your way, 
I say! No matter how tired you be, there is 
no shelter here.” 

The search and the refusal continue 
until, at last, Saint Joseph pleads that his 


beloved spouse is going to be the mother of 
the Redeemer. Then the innkeeper says, 
“Enter then, good Joseph, with thy holy 
spouse.””’ The holy pilgrims enter amid 
much rejoicing, while the chorus indoors 
sings a beautiful hymn of welcome. 

On the last of the nine nights of the 
novena, the image of the Infant is carried 
to the manger and reverently placed 
therein. The children all group around it, 
singing tender lullabies, like this: 

“Close your eyes, the color of 
the skies. 
Hush, sweet Baby Jesus! Sleep, 
my little one.” 


The Jug Breakers 


Tuese lullabies conclude the religious 
part of the ceremony, and then the social 
festivities begin. On each of the nine eve- 
nings, the pinata furnishes the entertain- 
ment for the children. The pinata is a 
clay jar, gayly decorated with brightly 
colored tissue paper, and filled with candy, 
peanuts, and other sweets. The children, 
their eyes bandaged, take turns trying to 


Father Leo Conners, off for an early Mass, finds transportation slow but sure 





break the jar with a stick. When one 
succeeds, all the youngsters rush in to get 
the candy. , 

There are colorful variations of this 
custom in different Maryknoll missions. 
In Talca, Chile, the children take over 
during the daytime. They play “‘Kings’’; 
that is, they bring their toys, dolls, and 
candy to the Crib and place them about 
the manger. In the evening, the girls strum 
their guitars and sing Spanish lullabies. - 

On Christmas Eve in the Maryknoll 
mission town of Palenque, Ecuador, the 
children play “Shepherds.” They dress in 
colorful paper clothes and go about town 
in procession during siesta hour, singing 
carols to awaken grown-ups from their 
dreams. Dressed in red, a masked horse- 
back rider, El Diablo, 
attempts to frighten 
and chase any ill- 
behaved ‘“‘shepherd.”’ 

In the evening there is 
a public Nativity play, 
from which the people 
march in procession to 
the Midnight Mass, 
singing carols as they 
go. 
Since the Indians 
love the Christmas 
feast, it is regrettable 
that more of them can- 
not attend Midnight 
Mass, or other Masses 
and receive Holy Com- 
munion on that day. 
The shortage of priests 
for generations has 
deprived thousands of 
Indians of the oppor- 


Every home has its 
highly decorated 
Christmas shrine. 


tunity of receiving the sacraments on 
important feast days. This condition con- 
tinues in many areas. Father Flaherty, 
formerly of Philadelphia and now pastor of 
some 25,000 Aymara Indians at Villa Vic- 
toria, Bolivia, wrote of his first Christmas: 


Siesta and Song Fest 


“FAN oxp Indian grandmother brought her 
children and grandchildren to greet me 
after the Midnight Mass. ‘This is the hap- 
piest Christmas of my life,’ she said. ‘In all 
my years, we never before had a resident 
priest to say Mass for us on Christmas. 
The nearest Mass was too far away for the 
people in our village to attend.’ 

“You can well imagine that the knowl- 
edge that I brought Christ to these good 











Dancing 1s a customary part of every festivity among Peruvian Indians 


Indians for the first time on Christmas, 
made my Christmas the happiest I’ve 
known.”’ 

Many North Americans would welcome 
the opportunity to follow the custom of the 
people of some South American towns on 
Christmas afternoon. Following dinner, 
the people take a siesta; then all go down 
to the plaza for a track meet and song fest. 
Father Wynne, formerly of Brooklyn, now 
in Palenque, Chile, writes of this celebra- 
tion: 

“At three in the afternoon, we heard the 
shouts of children over the band music in 
the plaza. They were having a track meet. 
Boys and girls were lining up for short 
dashes while their supporters were on the 
sidelines, lending their voices and their 
physical aid to their favorites. Not in- 
frequently, when the popular favorite was 
losing, the leader would find himself 
sprawled out on the ground as someone 
tripped him. 

“After the foot races, the main event 


took place. It was the Tournament of the 
Lancers. Seven horseback riders lined up 
at one end of the plaza, with little darts 
in their hands. They rode at full gallop 
to the other end, where two bamboo sticks 
had been raised and a string stretched 
across. On this string were hanging three 
or four sashes of different colors. Each 
sash had a small ring attached to its end. 
The object of the tournament was for the 
horsemen to ride full gallop and attempt 
to put their darts through the ring. Who- 
ever did this first was awarded the sash. 
This is evidently an ancient game, started 
no doubt by the Padres, for on each sash 
was embroidered some one of the titles of 
Our Lady. 


Thief on Horseback 


“Tue tournament lasted for at least an 
hour. Then one rider came down the track, 
‘speared’ the last sash with his hand and 
galloped off at full speed for the woods 
behind the town. The rest of the riders 








wasted no time in getting after him, but 
they were too far behind. The thief had 
made off with the last sash so that was 
the end of the tournament. And that was 
the end of all the Christmas Day celebra- 
tion, for rain soon fell to cancel anything 
else that might have been planned.” 


The Party Is On 


In THE Maryknoll mountain missions of 
Central America, the Indians gather in the 
afternoon to join in artistic folk dances 
in place of the sports meet. But in the 
jungles the weather is too warm for vigor- 
ous exercise, so there the custom of 
celebrating Christmas afternoon is different 
again. Father Danehy (formerly of Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin) describes the scene in 
the plaza at Riberalta, Bolivia: 

“As the original Saint Nicholas helped 
the poor, so did ours. The affair began 
early in December, when a meeting was 
called so that the poor children of Riberalta 
might restore their faith in Santa Claus, 
who for many years had by-passed their 
homes. It was decided to take up a collec- 
tion from the town folks, so that practical 
gifts, and_some candy and cookies, might 
be given to the poor children. The people 
were delighted with the idea and gave 
generously. 

“After the last Mass on Christmas Day, 


the people of the town and the poor from 


the near-by rubber plantations gathered 
in the plaza around the Crib. The brass 
band began to play, the Indians sang, the 
party was on. Standing near the Crib, 
Bishop Escalante called the name inscribed 
on each gift, and distributed all. The 
ladies had wrapped the gifts in colored 
paper and tied them with ribbons. Some 
children brought the pennies they had 
saved in their little banks and left them in 
the Crib near the Bambino. Some little tots 
were afraid that they would not receive 
their gifts unless they were in the front 
line —- so the more timid ones were forced 
to the rear of the crowd and received a. 
few bruises. 


Late Comers 


“BR rew days after Christmas, a crowd 
of children stormed Bishop Escalante’s 
home. It seems that a committee lady had 
forgotten to tell her group of children to 
come in from the jungle on Christmas. She 
gave them the news three days late —and 
they came. That is stretching Christmas!”’ 

Christmas ‘‘south of the border” draws 
hearts and minds to the Bethlehem Crib. 
Though it lacks snow and wintry scenes, 
it is replete with religious spirit and a 
traditional gaiety all its own. It 1s the same 
divine story in tropic setting. 





TWELVE 


ROTESTANTS are sending out twelve 

times as many missioners as Catholics 
send, if we can judge by the following news 
item carried in all the leading dailies: 


“Secretary Hull was asked whether the 
proportion could be given of passports 
issued to Protestant missionaries to Latin 
America as compared with passports issued 
to Catholic missionaries to the same area. 
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TO ONE 
The Secretary replied that he had no 
chance to go into details. ... However, of 


passports issued to missionaries of all 
faiths for all areas, over the period from 
February 1 to April 30, the ratio of 
twelve passports for Protestant mission- 
aries against one passport for Catholic 
missionaries, prevailed. These statistics 
covered passports of all countries and not 
for the Latin-American area alone.” 
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Chungking Hammer Boys 


by JAMES F. SMITH 


ERE is something 
about an excava- 
tion pit that holds an 
irresistible attraction 
for most people. The 
sight of tiny men deep 
in the yawning mouth 
of the earth, cutting 
and blasting their way 
to bedrock, is a temp- 
tation that even busy 
men cannot resist. 
Some years ago a build- 
er in New York City 
went so far as to havea 
small grandstand built 
within the enclosure of 
the pit, so that his 
appreciative audience 
might watch proceed- 
ings in comfort. 
This attraction is 
just as strong in 
Chungking as it is in 
any other place in the 
world. But here there are no board fences 
hiding the workmen from the eyes of the 
people, and apparently no great rush about 
going anywhere, or any great traffic prob- 
lem to worry about. All day long, a goodly 
. number of the idle and practically all of the 
immediate neighborhood stand around, 
enthralled by the sight of man changing 
the face of nature to suit his own needs. 


Rebuilt City 
Tue housing problem here is a terrific one. 
The city was unprepared for the invasion 


of Government employees caused by the 
removal of the capital from Nanking. 


Constant building and road 
making give high place to the 
famous “S‘hammer boys’’ of 
China’s busy wartime capital. 





Father James Smith 


Then came the Japan- 
ese planes, which prac- 
tically leveled the city 
in a year-long effort to 
wipe it out. Most of the 
city has been rebuilt 
but there still remains 
a tremendous shortage 
of living quarters for 
the expanded popula- 
tion. This has caused a 
boom in building that 
long ago took the wor- 
ried look off the faces 
of the contractors, and 
has been nothing less 
than a day-long, free 
show for the idlers and 
all who find their great- 
est enjoyment in 
watching other persons 
work. 

Chungking is built 
on the sides of a solid 
stone mountain, and it 
abounds in natural and man-made caves 
that make it one of the safest cities in the 
world during air raids. It is a stone mason’s 
paradise, and the guild of these artisans is 
by far the largest in the city. Nothing could 
be done without them. Before any struc- 
ture is erected, whether it be a small shop 
or a towering office building, a place has to 
be hacked out of the face of the mountain 
for it by these hewers of stone: Their tools 
are of the most primitive sort: a hammer, 
sledge, a set of chisels make up the lot. Yet 
with these poor weapons, the workmen set 
about tearing great chunks out of the 
mountain, and they succeed in doing it. 








The elite among these masons are the 
“Hammer Boys’; they are “heavies” of 
this thriving industry, and should not be 
confused with the ordinary rock chippers, 
who spend their days pecking at slabs of 
stone to shape them for some useful pur- 
pose in the foundation of the new building. 
The chief requirements of a Hammer Boy 
seem to be a strong body, a loud'voice, and 
a sense of the theatrical. The first, because 
he must heave a thirty-pound sledge and 
bring it down with great force on a tiny 
chisel embedded in the stone; the second, 
because he must bellow at the top of his 
lungs while doing it; and the third, because 
the crowd, which is always on hand to 
watch, expects to see a good show. 

It is really worth while watching a team 
of these Hammer Boys going through 
their act. There are usually three or four 
workers to one sledge. Stripped to the 
waist, with their muscles rippling under 
the gleaming skin of their sweat-covered 
bodies, they make an imposing picture on 
their rock ledge high above the crowded 
street. 

The curtain rises after a few preliminary 
taps have settled the wedge firmly in the 
slot prepared for it by some lesser member 
of the troupe, who wields only an ordinary 
hammer. Then the “lead off’ man begins 
the play. 


Giant Hammer Boy 


Wits chest expanded to the full, arms 
swinging far from the body, legs bent in 
the position of a wrestler about to spring 
upon his opponent, he approaches the 
heavy sledge. To grasp it, swing it over 
his head, and bring it down on the wedge 
would be the ordinary, but far too prosaic, 
method of obtaining his objective and 
earning his daily bread. This man is a 
king in his profession and must act like 
one. After flexing his muscles, and scowling 


down at his bulging chest and biceps, 
he grasps the six-foot handle with one 
hand, turns to face the crowd, and lets 
his voice ring out over their heads: 
““Oo-ee, 00-ee, 00-ee-ya!”’ 


He Hits and Howls 


Ir HE is a top man in his line, this ought 
to bring every eye to bear upon him and 
cause as much commotion in the neighbor- 
hood as the air-raid siren. When he is 
satisfied with the attention of the crowd, 
and the watching mothers have had a 
chance to still the whimpers of their 
frightened children, he addresses himself 
to the work before him. Spitting on his 
hands, he takes a firm grip on the handle 
and, with a tremendous bellow, heaves it 
over his head. The crowd holds its breath 
while the sledge is in that position. The 
only sound to be heard is the chant of the 
“executioner” as he holds his murderous 
weapon aloft, keeping the people in sus- 
pense while he pretends to be aiming at 
the tiny head of the chisel beneath him. 

Long after he should have delivered the 
blow, and just before the suffocating 
audience passes out, an ear-splitting, high- 
pitched “‘Yoooooo0ow!”’ comes out of this 
modern Atlas. Then the thirty pounds of 
metal begins its descent on the head of the 
long-suffering wedge. Just at the moment 
of contact, every last ounce of breath is 
forced out of our hero’s body in a screech- 
ing ‘“‘Eeeeeee!’’ which just doesn’t quite 


smother the sharp “ping!’’ as the metals 


strike together. 

The job is done, and those with urgent 
business elsewhere slip hurriedly away, 
but the rest remain for the closing scene. 
Our hero has let the handle slip out of 
his hands. He now approaches the chisel 
with a heavy scowl on his face, as if in 
deep disappointment at seeing it still in 
one piece. He inspects his handiwork, 
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nods in satisfaction, and glares at his 
fellows as if defying them to equal it. 
With the same gorilla-like stride, he 
returns to the group, wipes his face on 
his towel, and turns to witness the efforts 
of the number-two man, who has begun 
to entertain the crowd with a performance 
which is an exact duplicate of his own. 


Comedy Relief 


Sometimes the audience is treated to a 
little special comedy not in the script. 
Occasionally, while the sledge is being 
held aloft in preparation for an earth- 
shaking-blow, the weight of it throws the 
mason off balance. In his effort to make a 
too-perfect picture, he has allowed it to 
swing too far over his head, and in spite 
of every straining muscle in his body, he 
cannot bring it back into position. Rather 
than have his arms wrenched out of their 
sockets in a vain effort to save his “face,” 
he releases his hold on the handle and gets 
out from under as fast as he can. What he 
says to the offending hammer is nothing 
to what is directed at him by his com- 


panions and the crowd below. Then, too, 
it is ‘‘fatal’’ for him if he misses the chisel 
after all the preparation he has gone 
through. The watchers feel cheated. 
Once in a while a young apprentice gets 
into the limelight, and his ambitious imita- 
tion of his elders rocks the audience with 
laughter. With all seriousness, he will try 
to swell out his chest to man-sized propor- 
tions and flex his arms so that budding 
muscles will show. He may even get the 
sledge over his head, but he is bound to 
fail miserably on the battle-cry. After the 
bull-horn exhibition of the others, his 
boyish treble, magnified by the strain of 
holding the heavy weight in such a posi- 
tion, sounds more like a cry for help than 
a bloodthirsty warning to the rock below. 
All this doesn’t make for speedy work- 
manship. But then, the Chinese aren’t 
too much concerned with speed, anyway. 
Perhaps they are right; for these workmen 
get a great deal of enjoyment out of their 
job, they furnish a laugh for others in 
a time when a laugh is badly needed, and 
eventually they get the job done. 


With chisels and hammers, they pick their roads out of the mountainside 
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Pyt.Takaaki Hirai 





War Hits Home 


MONG the recent casualty lists from the 
Italian Front are the names of John 
Kawaguchi and Philip Kinoshita, dead, 
and John Matsudaira and Takaaki Hirai, 
wounded. These four boys were from 
Minidoka, the relocation camp at Hunt, 
Idaho, and formerly were residents of 
Seattle, where they were in close touch 
with Maryknoll priests and Sisters. Father 
Murrett, first Maryknoll pastor of our 
Japanese parish in Seattle, baptized the 
first three boys. Father Lavery, whe suc- 
ceeded him, saw to their Catholic upbring- 
ing. Father Tibesar, their present pastor, 
went with them when they were moved to 
Camp Minidoka and saw them off to war. 
Father Tibesar writes of the boys who 
made the supreme sacrifice: “Both boys 
were of our best, boys of whom any pastor 
might well be proud. Both had taken 
active part in Maryknoll’s Scouting ac- 
tivities in former years. Both were excellent 
athletes, stars of the Courier and Crusader 
League basketball circuits. Both were 
exemplary in their Christian lives, a 
powerful influence for good’ among the 
younger boys, -who worshiped them in 
boyish fashion. Together with other Mary- 











Pvt. John Matsudaira 


Friends in the Service 


knoll boys in Italy they had been received 
in audience by Pope Pius XII shortly 
before entering their last campaign. May 
their valiant souls rest in peace!’’ 

Takaaki Hirai, although not yet.a 
Catholic, has always been a Maryknoller 
and a participant in Maryknoll activities. 
John Matsudaira attended the Maryknoll 
primary school and O’Dea High School, 
taught by the Christian Brothers. We trust 
that the Good Lord will grant them both 
a speedy recovery from their wounds. 


Narrowest Call 


From far-off Guam comes word that 
Father John Bordenet, of Terre Haute, 
Indiana, formerly a Maryknoll missioner 
in Korea, had a narrow escape from ma- 
chine gun fire. “I had my narrowest call 
here,” he said. “It happened when I was 
sitting on the edge of a foxhole talking with 
a wounded marine. A Japanese machine- 
gunner had gotten the range and begun 
rapid fire. I dove into a foxhole with the 
wounded man as the bullets kicked up the 
dirt around there. Got a few shrapnel bits 
in the arm, but I wasn’t seriously hurt.”’ 
Father Bordenet’s landing at Guam was 
something of the fulfillment of a promise 
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made in Kobe two years ago as he was 
being escorted.to the ship that was to 
carry back the repatriates from Korea and 
Japan. On the way te the wharf, he spotted 
a group of marines captured on Guam and 
brought to Japan for imprisonment. He 
cheerily shouted to them, “‘Don’t worry, 
we'll go back to Guam!” And so here he is 
with the Leathernecks back on Guam. 


He Will Not Return 


Tue war tragedy came close to home in 
our Maryknoll family not long ago, when 
Flight Officer John J. Murray met his 
death while piloting his plane somewhere 





Fr.Bordenet: “We'll go back toGuam!”” 


over Europe. John’s mother is a member 
of our Maryknoll staff. She kept us in 
touch with the progress of her boy and we 
were very proud of his achievements. 

He was only twenty years old but was a 
veteran of fourteen missions over enemy 
territory. He was cited for meritorious 
achievement and was honored with the Air 


‘ reported him missing, and his mother 
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sad 


Flight Officer Murray—won Air Medal 





Medal. John’s letters, which came to us 
through his mother, maintained for us a 
close contact with him while he was away. 
He never lost sight of the main purpose of 
his task; in one of his last letters he wrote: 
‘We are doing our best to make it easy for 
the boys who will follow us up on the land.” 

John went overseas in April and was in 
active duty for only two months when he 
went down with his plane. The first wire 


maintained a buoyant hope that he was 
still safe until a subsequent message con- 
firmed his death. 

John was an active boy, and highly 
regarded in Ossining. He was an Eagle 
Scout when he was fourteen, and at the 
Ossining High School was a member of 
the Dramatic Club, art editor of “‘Pix,” 
the High School publication and a member 
of the Student Council. His work in photog- 
raphy showed a finely developed ability. 

Mrs. Murray’s Second son, Robert, has 
gone into uniform and is waiting for active 
service. Meanwhile, Mrs. Murray, with 
splendid resignation, continues her daily 
work at THE FIELD AFAR offices. 


Fr. John McCabe (right) finds that 
level spaces are scarce in the moun- 
tainous mining districts of Bolivia 


Trip to 
the Mines 


by JOHN McCABE 


T WASN’T the trip to the mines that 

bothered me. In fact, I looked forward 
to the ride over the mountain. But | 
was scheduled to perform a marriage 
and to read the marriage ceremony in 
Quechua. One of the paragraphs ends with 
“takanauwanchaj cama,”’ which is _ the 
Quechua for ‘until death do us part.’’ So 
you can see what I was in for! 

About a month ago, the superintendent 
of a small mine at Cerro Grande asked 
Bishop Buehl, of Cochabamba, if he could 
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send a priest to the residents of his district. 
They had, apparently, been awaiting the 
sacraments for a long time. Now, since 
they had heard that the Nordamericano 
Padres were in the vicinity, they were 
becoming impatient. 

Of course, Cerro Grande was over the 
mountain. Every place around here is over 
a mountain. It doesn’t seem that there are 
any level spaces in this part of the world 

















With the language of the 
Quechua Indians what it is, 
Father McCabe finds that 
tongue twisters are as hard to 
get around as mountain peaks. 





at all. Ever since I have been here, I have 
done nothing but go up and down moun- 
tains. At home I walk around with a back- 
ward or forward tilt, depending upon my 
latest approach to the rectory. 

Eduardo, who is my houseboy, wanted 
to go to Cerro Grande with me because he 
felt in need of a vacation. One of Eduardo’s 
peculiarities is that he can think of a 
mountain journey in terms of relaxation. 
He happily secured a fairly substantial 
horse for me and a moth-eaten mule for 
himself. 

For all the mountains I have crossed (a 
very fatiguing aggregate), there appears, 
always, to be more up- than down-hill to 
them. Cerro Grande means “Big Hill” — 
which is very, very obvious. Its number- 
one residents, Sefior and Sefiora Alberto 
Jordan, met us when we arrived and made 
us very welcome with chicken sandwiches 
and tea. We were their guests for the 
duration of our visit and made their home 
our official headquarters. 


Seven Bashful Brides 


Tue following day, catechism classes were 
begun. Eduardo took care of the smaller 
children, who speak only Quechua. In the 
evening, at seven, a conference was given 
for the workers. On the first evening, I 
asked to see all those who wished to pre- 
pare for marriage. Only one man came 
forward. This was disappointing because I 
had been told there were many who wished 
to be married. : 
However, during the week the news 
spread that a Padre had come in, and that 


he wasn’t staying long. By Saturday seven 
marriages were arranged. 

The wedding couples were instructed and 
went to confession on Saturday. On Sun- 
day, before the Mass, there were seven 
weddings. The ceremony itself was held up 
until half past nine, as we waited for all to 
come. It may seem hard to get a bride to 
church on time, but can you imagine what 
it was like when there were seven brides? 


Chained for Life 


Senor JORDAN and his wife were the spon- 
sors for all those couples, and supplied 
rings, chains, mantles,- and coins. It is 
the custom here, after giving the rings, to 
place a long chain over the heads of the 
bride and groom. Thus they are “chained 
for life.’ Then a mantle is placed over 
their heads (a local custom), and this has 
the same significance as the long chain. 
Finally coins are given to the groom, he 
passes them to the bride, and she drops 
them. into a silver platter. This signifies 
that the man will give the woman money 
for the house, and that she will spend it 
wisely. ; 

The sightseeing urge became strong 
within me, and I took a trip into the mines. 
I was given a helmet, while Eduardo — 
who is sixteen years old, but is no taller 
than a twelve-year-old — entered without 
a hat at all. The reason for the helmet 
became evident after I had banged my 
head for the tenth time. The miners duck 
instinctively, but I needed a helmet to 
keep my head on my shoulders. The -hel- 
met, by the way, bore a Pittsburgh label. 

The following day, we had to leave for 
Calacala. Our kind hosts, Sefior and - 
Sefiora Jordan, were sorry to see us go. 
All along the trail down to Colcha, the 
Indians, knowing the Padre was leaving, 
bade me a fond and sincere adieu in their 
native Quechua, “‘Uj dia cama.” 
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Jungle Lancers— One afternoon, as we 
were walking through the jungle, we heard 
what sounded like distant thunder. Imme- 
diately all the boys started to run for their 
lives. I was close on their heels. When they 
were a good distance away, they stopped. 
When I asked them why they were run- 
ning, they told me that the noise we heard 
along the road was caused by a herd of 
wild pigs. These wild pigs sometimes go 
on a rampage. One day the people of 
Victoria, a village nearby, got the surprise 
of their lives when a herd of wild pigs 
came rushing into their settlement. The 
men grabbed their shotguns and set to 
work. After the shooting had finished, it 
was found that forty porkers bit the dust. 
I have eaten this type of wild pig and 
found it delicious. 

Father Thomas Collins, 

of San Francisco, California, 

now in Conquista, Bolivia 


Lay on, Macduff! — Just about siesta 
time, our town was awakened by loud and 
angry shouts. The disturbance was caused 
by a fight between two men from the 
country. But this was something better 
than a fight as we Americans visualize it. 
It was more like a gladiatorial combat, for 
the contestants were armed with nasty 
machetes. I was powerless to do anything, 
so I just stood by, ready to administer the 
Last Sacraments to the loser or both, if 


necessary. ‘Fortunately, one of the con- 
testants fell off his horse, and everybody, 
including his adversary, laughed him to 
scorn, so he remounted and sped out of 
town. 

Father Thomas Wynne, 

of Brookivn, New York, 

now in Palenque, Ecuador 


An Ancient Custom — This is the Feast 
of San Juan Bautista. At Mass the Indians 
brought in five fatted sheep, all ‘‘dolled 
up” with colored ribbons and paint on 
their wool. They were blessed according to 
the ancient custom, and led off to the 
pueblos for the feasting. Other Indians 
brought holy pictures and particles of wool 
to be blessed by the Padre. Their devotion 
is deep and sincere. 

Father Anthony Michalik, 

of Boston, Massachusetts, 

now in Puno, Peru 


Cultural Impetus — In June, 1944, San 
Juan received a tremendous cultural im- 
petus. For it was during that month that 
Father John Nolan brought in a victrola 
and a radio. The mere statement does not 
disclose the magnitude of the task. Verily 
it was an achievement equal to that of 
carrying a snowball through Dante’s (or 
anybody’s) Inferno! 

Father Thomas O’ Rourke, 

of New York City, 

now in Central America 











Aviators Unannounced 






by JAMES F. O’DAY 


N A stormy Sun- 
ww day, at 1:30a.m., 
I was awakened by the 
barking of my dogs and 
rapping on the front 
door. It was a mes- 
senger to tell me that 
there were some Amer- 
ican aviators who had 
parachuted down to a 
spot about fifteen miles 
away. I dressed and 
went down stairs to 
get the information 
straight..They gave me 
a letter written by one 
of my parishioners, 
who had given aid to 
one of the Americans 
who had landed in the 
middle of a rice field 
near his home. Accord- 
ing to the letter, four 
aviators were safe, but 
a fifth one was prob- 
ably killed. I prepared my motorcycle and 
got started immediately. 

I took my cook along on the rear of the 
bike and we charged along for two full 
hours before arriving at the village where 
the aviator was reported to be. Slippery 
mud several inches deep made the journey 
a heartbreaking affair. Before leaving the 
mission, I had sent a note to Father Joseph 
Bogaard, who is nearest to me, asking 
him to be ready to help us out. 

. Arriving at the place where the first 
aviator was sheltered, I learned that he 
had gone out in search of a second member 
of the Liberator crew, who had been 





Like men from Mars, the visi- 
tors dropped out of the skies 
mear Father O’Day’s mis- 
sion. Censorship prevents 
maming persons and places. 





Fr. James O’Day rescued ten airmen 
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seriously wounded. 
Just then a group of 
Chinese returned car- 
rying one of the 
wounded airmen in a 
makeshift litter. Be- 
hind him walked his 
companion. 

The latter was so 
surprised at seeing me 
that he greeted me 
with the words, ‘Are 
you a white man?” 

The wounded boy 
was unclothed with the 
exception of part of a 
pair of trousers, and 
was suffering from 
shock and exposure. 
He was blue from cold 
and rain, his arm 
was_ swollen and pur- 
ple, and he was shak- 
ing with ague. The 
wounds on the right 
arm and leg required immediate medical 
care. As none was available in that out-of- 
the-way section, we cleaned him up as best 
we could and warmed him by massage and 
hot coffee. His wounds had been dressed 
with sulfa drugs by his companions so I left 
him-to rest awhile before changing the 
bandages. 


Raked by Flak 


HE sai that their plane had sighted a 
cargo ship, and they let it have three 
bombs. They then sighted a destroyer and 
made a run over it, firing their guns. On 
the second run, they encountered such 
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intense flak that they were raked from 
stem to stern. Several of the crew were 
wounded, and the plane was badly dam- 
aged. They withdrew from action and 
headed home, making what repairs they 
could and caring for the wounded. Two of 
their engines went dead because of per- 
forated gas tanks; a third engine soon sput- 
tered out. With darkness about to black 
out the mountainous terrain over which 
they were flying, and with the plane unable 
to lift with only one engine functioning, 
the pilot gave the order to abandon ship. 

The wounded lad was given first con- 
sideration, helped into his ’chute, and 
assisted overboard. Because of shock from 
wounds and the shots of morphine admin- 
istered to him aboard the plane, he was 
unable to pull the rip cord, and the other 
airmen watched him drop closer and closer 
to earth without the ’chute opening. Almost 
at the last moment, the parachute finally 
blossomed out, and they knew he was safe. 

When he landed on the mountainside he 
was next to unconscious and exposed to 
rain, wind, and cold. He was unclothed 
except for a half pair of trousers and the 


wet silk parachute. At dawn, he dragged 





Ancient Chinese temples are favorite places of interest to our airmen 





himself down out of the hills until he was 
found by villagers, who brought him here. 

The kindly owner of the house invited 
us to eat. During breakfast, I heard that 
the third member of the crew had landed 
about five miles away. I immediately wrote 
a note, asking him to follow the runner, 
who would guide him to his companions. 
I then set out for my mission to obtain food 
and whatever littie medicine I had left. 

On my way I heard that a fourth member 
of the crew had landed safely and was 
being cared for by the local officials until 
he could rejoin his group. 


Found in the Hills 


A scoot TEACHER had found a fifth air- 
man wandering through the hills in search 
of the wounded boy. He was the senior 
officer. I -asked him to remain with the 
school teacher, and said I would pick him 
up on my way from the mission back to 
the first three. 

I heard also of a group of five who 
landed safely and were being cared for by 
the natives. I despatched a note, informing 
them of the safety of their companions and 
designating a town on the river bank where 





I would meet them at dawn and send them 
on by boat to a city hospital. 

At the mission I collected what supplies 
of food, medicines, and clothing stil) re- 
mained to us.after the three years of war. 


Precious Potatoes 

Our Maryknoll Sisters stationed at our 
mission, thinking that the rescued airmen 
were coming this way, had prepared a good 
meal with precious white potatoes that a 
good friend of mine had brought only a 
few days before. A large crowd of Christians 
were present to see the Flying Tigers in the 
flesh. They were greatly disappointed 
when I told them that they were too far 
away to be brought back to the mission. 

On the way back, I picked up the senior 
member of the crew, who had been waiting 
for me at the schoolmaster’s. An hour or 
so after our arrival at the scene of our 
early morning meeting, my cook arrived 
with the load of supplies. I immediately 
attended to the wounds of the sufferer, 
applying. the sulfa drug, of which | for- 
tunately had a small supply. 

Although it was then almost midnight, 
we had to make ready for the ten-mile trek 
to the river. We secured two chairs which 
made it possible for the wounded man and 
another to ride. The rest of us stumbled 





E HAVE received the following special requests for pray- 
ers. These intentions have been read out publicly in ou: 





along over the narrow path, lighted only 
by the faint light from three oil lamps. 

At dawn we arrived at the river and 
found the other five awaiting us. (Only one 
man was missing, the Chinese co-pilot, 
who had landed at Hingning. 

A boat was engaged to take the party to 
the next city, where they would find a 
good hospital and meet another American. 
Bishop Ford 

As ] had to stay on my job of refugee 
relief, feeding six hundred needy poor 
every day, I asked Father Bogaard to 
accompany the airmen on their boat trip 
and see that they got to the Bishop and a 
hospital safely and auickly 


Clean-cut Americans 
Test clean-cut American boys, some 


‘ wounded and all suffering in some degree, 


were boys to be proud of! They boré every- 
thing with courage and cheerfulness that 
were admirable. They delighted the Chi- 
ese by their nice appreciation of every little 
kindness done to them. Hats off to the 
Chinese, too, for the openhearted way in 
which they placed their slender resources 
at the service of these needy boys! Father 
Bogaard, the Maryknoll Sisters, and | felt 
it a great privilege to have this opportunity 
to be of assistance to our airmen in distress. 













Maryknoll chapel. May we ask you, too, to remember these 
needs of your fellow Members of Maryknoll? Please feel free 
to submit your requests for our prayers and for those of all 
Maryknoll Members. 


Persons sick, 1,837 
Persons deceased, 3,422 
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4,216 
3.668 


Persons in the services, 
Other special intentions, 














y ye FURY OF WAR has left tragedy and 
heartbreak in all but a fortunate few 
countries in the world. But nowhere 
else has the suffering been as sharp 
and prolonged as that in China. Its most 
vicious thrusts were leveled towards the 
nonbelligerent — towards children and 
those who where helpless. In China, the 


abandoned ones have piled into an incal- , 


culable number; the starvation is beyond 
the wildest imaginings of safe, well-fed 
Americans; and the tough, feelingless war 
machine still rolls on—as it has rolled for 
seven years — slashing and burning every- 
thing in its path and leaving a gruesome 
wake of misery and fresh blood. 

Whole villages are on the move, fleeing 
the invader, fleeing bombs and pillage, 
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Orphans of the Storm 


and countless Chinese children are lost or 
left in situations truly tragic. 

From the missioners—priests and Sisters 
— real protection comes to them. Watch- 
ful friends bring these tiny pilgrims to the 
mission where they are nursed most care- 
fully, and tender hands directed by the 
mercies and mysteries of God fondle them 
back to health. 23 

But the food supply is a hard problem to 
solve. Starvation stalks with the invader 
and the time comes when the missioner 
says, ‘There is no more rice.” 

It is here that American generosity finds 
its true place. We invite you to think of 
these Chinese babies and children during 
the Christmas season. 

$5 a@ month supports a Chinese orphan. 
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The Maryknoll Seminary at Taanchuk, So. China, is close to the war area 


The Brothers Ho 


by DONALD DONNELLY, S.J. 





When the war broke out, the semi- 
mary was closed and the Ho broth- 
ers returned home. Their desire to 
become priests, however, was far 
greater than the obstacles of war. 





wo brothers more unlike, it would be 
hard to find. John is the elder, and will 

be nineteen years old soon. He is a very 
charming lad. There is a type of boy, 
found not uncommonly in China, whose 
character, without being in the least weak 
or supersensitive, is almost feminine in 
attractiveness. That is the type to which 
John belongs. He is small in stature (be- 
tween ourselves, this is one of his great 
griefs!) serious-minded yet ever ready with 
a smile, self-sacrificing and most obliging, 
an excellent student and cur best musician. 
The younger brother, Francis, is a 
completely different type. Though John 
is mature above his years, Francis is as 
immature as a much younger child. Both 
are clever and genuinely pious; but while 
John is very industrious, Francis is con- 
siderably less so. John is shy and retiring, 
but Francis has a deliciously quaint way 
of taking charge of things — and he is 


quite an efficient youngster in his way. 
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“Will Father please go on saying his 
Office for a few moments,”’ he said to me 
a few days ago in study, “until I try this 
question myself first? If I cannot get 
it out, I will ask Father again.” The 
remark was quite in character. 

These two fine boys were in the Junior 
Seminary in Hong Kong, when the war 
struck and blew seminary and seminarians 
to the four winds of heaven. The Ho 
brothers lived in Kowloon, Hong Kong, 
but, like so many other worthy Chinese 
families, they were uprooted and ruined 
by the war. Their livelihood gone, their 
little money dwindling rapidly, they were 
obliged to move out, and they left for 
Canton in January, 1942. 


Home in Canton 


Two months later, 1 left Hong Kong and 
came to teach in the Maryknoll seminary at 
Taanchuk, Wuchow Mission. Shortly after 
my arrival, in the summer of 1942, plans 
were made to get together again, at 
Taanchuk, at least a few of the fine boys 
who had been dispersed to their homes 
when our Junior Seminary in Hong Kong 
had to close. Now, this is where things 
began to get interesting, and also slightly 
complicated! 




















Two of the boys whom I wished deeply 
to get back were the brothers Ho, but I 
did not know their address. I knew only 
that they had returned to Canton; and 
Canton is a huge crowded city with a 
population, in normal times, of two to 
three million people. However, I thought 
that the two boys would probably go to 
the Cathedral for Sunday Mass. If so, this 
being China, there was a probability of 
their meeting and talking with one of the 
Cathedral priests; and so I took a long 
chance, and addressed to the Cathedral a 
letter inviting the boys to Taanchuk. 

A Long Walk 
Tat was in August: About the middle 
of September, I received a letter which 
did not give any explanations, but merely 
said the brothers were on their way. Short- 
ly before the end of September, to my 
great joy, John and Francis and three 
companions arrived in Taanchuk. They 
had traveled by boat from Canton to 
Macao, and thence to the French territory 
of Kwangchowan; from there, it was a walk 
of over a hundred miles to Watlam, whence 
bus and river boat brought them to 
Taanchuk. They arrived very tired but 
happy, with their poor feet cut by the 


hard roads. It was only then that I learned 
how wonderfully Divine Providence had 
watched over these two boys’ vocations. 

They had not lived near the Cathedral, 
but miles away from it, on the other side 
of the Pearl River. And they did not go 
to the Cathedral for Sunday Mass, but to 
the little Catholic chapel in Honan. Now a 
priest goes over to Honan from time to 
time, to say Mass on Sundays, big feast 
days, and occasionally on week days. 

John and Francis, being good, pious 
boys, had soon attracted the attention of 
the visiting priest. They were very regular 
at Mass and Holy Communion, and usually 
it was ‘they who were ready waiting in the 
sacristy to serve his Mass. Naturally, it 
was not long until he asked their names. 

‘John and Francis Ho, Father.” 

“Oh! Were you formerly students in the 
Junior Seminary in Hong Kong?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Well, there is a letter waiting for you 
over at the Cathedral!’ 

The rest you can imagine: the eager 
speculation, the hurried walk across to the 
Cathedral to get the letter, the wild de- 
light because they were to be able, after all, 
to continue studying for the priesthood. 


John and Francis were fine boys but were unlike in almost every respect . . . 









Quis Ibit Nobis? 


F ALL men are brothers, and if the 

smallness of the modern world reinforces 
Catholic doctrine to make it practically 
necessary for them to live as brothers, 
what is the best instrument to deal with 
the situation? There are two time-honored 
ways of approaching the problem. One is 
the negative method of ignoring it until 
the smoldering differences of philosophy 
and outlook burst into the flame of trouble, 
forcing the problem on our attention by 
the exigencies of dissension and war: 
and this is patchwork political action. The 
other method is the positive program of 
going to the people of the world with the 
best possession we have; sharing with 
them the treasure that lies at the root of 
our own civilization; strengthening them 
with the philosophy that has guided and 
must guide every serious development for 
the true welfare of men, no matter who 
or where they are; uniting them with our- 
selves and with each other in the bond of 
Christian faith and equal brotherhood: 
and this is mission work. 

If you wish to see permanent peace, it 
means that you must persuade the people 
of the world to live in harmony and 
brotherhood, to regulate their internal and 
external affairs with justice and modera- 
tion, to observe the moral law, to organize 
good government, to develop some meas- 
ure of economic security, to foster such 
educational and humanitarian activities as 
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B AMERICA 


are necessary for the well-being of the 
people, to preserve family life, to shoulder 
their responsibilities, honor their obliga- 
tions, and reverence the majesty of law. 
It is such a large order that there is no 
instrument adequate to the task except 
the philosophy that was revealed from the 
skies in the religion of Christ. The missions 
that exist to disseminate that philosophy 
to every corner of the globe contain the 
true formula for the solution of the world’s 
trouble. There will be peace on earth 
when there are men of good will. 


One Family 


IT was said of the Child of Bethlehem 
that He came to be the Firstborn among 
many brethren, and it was the plan of God 
that all the people of the earth should 
recognize their true brotherhood in and 
through Him. Since His coming, there 
have been many heresies to mutilate His 
doctrines and to obstruct the practical 
application of His principles, but it has 
remained for our own times to witness 
what He Himself may possibly’ regard as 
the greatest heresy of all. He revealed 
that we are brothers; but in these days 
of the twentieth century, men have been 
found to maintain that we are not brothers. 
This heresy is widespread, and it is not 
confined to the enemies with whom we 
make war; it is rampant among ourselves, 
also. There are groups in every country, 
including our own, who insist that the 
human race is divided by all sorts of essen- 
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tial differences and must always remain 
so. This pseudoscientific myth is at vari- 
ance with Catholic doctrine. And now that 
this sham theory has resulted in an open 
conflict that sets brother against brother 
all over the world, it is surely time to 
abandon the poisonous principle and to af- 
firm in its place the common and universal 
brotherhood of men 
that Christ teaches. 


Joy to the 
World 


GREATEST joy that 
ever was known in the 
world appeared in 
December’s chill when 
a little Child rent the 
heavens and came 
down to warm the poor 
planet in the fires of 
charity and save its people. There was 
prepared for Him a reception both worse 
and better than we should have dreamed 
or expected: woefully worse in that He 
came to find no room in the inn among 
His own who received Him not; divinely 
better in that he came to the tabernacle 
most pure and most beautiful that was the 
one place worthy of Him outside of heaven 
— the sinless, immaculate soul of Mary, 
His Mother. “If there be dew on the fleece 
only, and it be dry on all the ground 
beside, I shall know that thou wilt de- 
liver Israel” (Judges VI:37), said the 
prophet’s glimpse of good things to come. 
So her spirit rejoiced in God Our Saviour 
(Luke I:47), who came down like the rain 
on the fleece (Psalms LXXI:6) that was 
prepared for Him as the first step in our 
redemption, and we share the delight of 
God in His Mother’s garment in which she 





gave Him fitting welcome. Nothing so 
altogether lovely was ever seen on earth, 
nor shall its like be ever found among all 
the choirs of saints and angels who find it 
a chief joy of heaven to hymn its beauty. 
The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us, and The Immaculate Con- 
ception made Him at home in our midst. 

In “our” midst; ir 
speaking of the Lord or 
of our Lady, “we” or 
“our” means all men. 
The Infant of that De- 
cember morn did not 
come particularly for 
white people, for Euro- 
peans or Americans; 
He came for all. 


Work Ahead 


THE postwar world 
will ohana needs that mount to the sky, 
and the Church will want to meet them 
just as it has met the needs 6f the people 
in every age. All responsible persons who 
are truly interested in the progress of the 
Church and in the welfare of that vast 
humanity which the Church serves will 
gird themselves for the work ahead. Pray 
the Lord of the harvest that He send 
laborers into His harvest to reap what has 
all the look of a unique opportunity. 


The Christ-child lay on Mary's heart, 
His hair was like a fire. 

(O weary, weary is the world, 

But here the world’s desire.) 


The Christ-child stood at Mary’s knee, 
His hair was like a crown, 
And all the flowers looked up at Him, 
And all the stars looked down. 

'  — CHESTERTON 











Generalissimo — General- 
issimo Chiang, President 
of the Chinese Republic, 
at a recent meeting with 
Bishop Walsh, Maryknoll’s 
Superior. General, showed 
a keen interest in the work. 
| of ouramissioners. (Left to 
. right) Father Mark Ten-. 
_ nien, Bishop Walsh, Gen- 
_ eralissimo Chiang, Father 
Pe . James Smith, Mr. Francis 
Yeh (China Catholic Truth 
and mem- 


lative Yuan). 
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The Knotek family — Two more of the girls have since entered the convent 


The Knoteks of U.S.A. 


by ROBERT W. GARDNER 


From the State of Wisconsin there 
come thirty-nine Maryknollers. 
Among them is Father Wences- 
laus Knotek who is now a mis- 
sioner in battle-torn South China 


ACINE, WISCONSIN, is the city that 
Fibber McGee and Molly talk about 
every time they are on the radio. I was 
walking down one of the city streets and 
became interested in a towheaded young- 
ster with big blue eyes, who was approach- 
ing. He had a large loaf of bread under one 
arm and a very obvious Bologna under 
the other. 
“Good afternoon, Father,’’ he said. 
“Hello, bub,’”’ I replied. ‘Say, listen, 
bub — do you know any people around 
here by the name of Knotek?” 


“Which one, Father?” 

“T dunno, bub. How many have you got?” 

“Charlie, Wenceslaus, Jerry, John, 
Frank, Georgia, Helen. . . .”’ 

“Hold it, bub,”’ I said. ‘‘Do they all live 
in different houses?” 

“‘No, Father. All in the same house.” 

“Where is the house, bub?” 

“The Knoteks, Father? They live in 
that red brick house. The third one from 
the corner.” 

“Okay. Thanks, bub.” 

“Good afternoon, Father.” 

“So long, bub.” 

Mr. Knotek was’ in the. garden beside 
the house. Three pears, a cherry, and two 
apple trees had been planted in the yard 
with thoughtful, artistic design, and their 
brilliant green, set off by the crisp white- 
ness of the cherry blossoms against the 











sdljd red of the house, made an attractive 
picture. When he heard that I was from 
Maryknoll, a shade of concern passed 
over his face. 

“Have you any news about Wenceslaus?”’ 
he asked. 

“No news except good news,”’ I said. 

“Oh, that’s fine!” he replied with relief. 
“I was worried for a minute. We hear very 
little from Father Wence. Letters are not 
coming through from China. But we had 
word from him a few days ago. It came 
with the letter of a soldier — an aviator 
over in South China.” 


Accomplished Artists 


I rotp him that I had no message to 
carry, but that, since I was close to 
Racine, I thought I would take a trip over 
and have a little visit with the family of 
Wenceslaus. He, in fact, was at one time 
a student of mine, and his extra-curricular 
activities were fascinating. Perhaps I didn’t 
say it just like that, but it was what I 
meant. 

The parlor of the Knotek home was 
beautiful in its simple appointments. There 
was one curious note. Generally, the pic- 
tures in a home are picked up at random: 
picture buying begins at the time when 
people set up housekeeping, and the addi- 
tions are brought into play when family 
photographs begin to seep in, and when the 
card players are lucky at bridge. But in the 
Knotek parlor, it was obvious that all of 
the pictures had been done by the same 
artist. They were all- very good, and all 
were originals. 

“I like the pictures in your parlor,’ I 
said. 

“This over here is my old home in 
Moravia,”’ Mr. Knotek replied. 

It was a small yellow house, of a story 
and a half, and on the side was a large 
wooden door. The landscaping around it 


gave a fine framework. But the part that 
interested me most was its perspective. I 
knew that Mr. Knotek had not seen this 
particular house for upwards of thirty 
years, but the painting was done by an 
artist of the modern school. I asked him 
how he had happened to get it. 

“Oh, that was done by John,” he said. 

“You mean, by Father John, up in Mil- 
waukee?”’ 

“Yes,”’ he answered. ‘‘All of these pic- 
tures were painted by John, except that 
one over in the corner.” 

The picture in the corner was a beautiful 
little pastel, a portrait of someone. The 
lines of the face were delicate aiid clear, 
the eves wideset: nd the hair was alive, 
long, and beaut':"1. 

“That,” I said, “is a »..nderful piece of 
work! Who did it?” 

“Oh, Wenceslaus did that.’ he replied. 
“He drew it with colored chalk.” 






































The parlor was gradually beginning to 
fill up. Charlie, Jerry, Frank, Georgia, and 
Helen had come in to join the conversation. 
It was getting on towards supper time, and 
the children were on hand to do the errands 
and chores concurrent 
with that hour of the 
day. 


Just a Hobby 


“T knew that Wen- 
ceslaus was an elec- 
trician.”’ I said, “‘but I 
did not know he was 
an artist.” 

“That was just a lit- 
tle hobby,” the father 
answered. 

“A hobby!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Why, that is 
as professional a piece 
ot work as I have ever 
seen.” 

The father smiled a  . 
and filled his pipe and 
put on his hat. We were going over to 
greet the pastor of his parish. 

‘Father Weisel will be glad to see you,” 
he said. “‘He has been our pastor for a 
good many years.” 

The pastor shook hands with both of us, 
and [ could not help but notice the deep 
respect that the two men had, each for the 
other. The pastor had proven his general- 
ship in the direction of souls, and the 
father of the family had shown the nobility 
of his thoughts in the high accomplish- 
ments of his sons and daughters. Few men 
can say that their families are so devoted 
to God. Two of the Knotek sons are priests, 
and three of the daughters are nuns. 


Wizard of Wires 


“You know,” Father Weisel said to me, 
‘Father Wenceslaus Knotek is an extra- 








ordinary man. Did you hear what he did 
in the concentration camp in Hong Kong?” 

‘That I did,’”’ I answered. ‘“‘And I think 
that many of the newswriters would have a 
high holiday with their typewriters if they 
knew where the radio 
came from that was in 
the prison.” 

The story is very 
brief. Father Knotek 
was in the contingent 
of Maryknoll mission- 
ers which landed in 
Hong Kong just before 
the city was invaded 
by the Japanese. Of 
course, he and all the 
others were arrested 
and placed in a prison- 
ers’ detention camp. 

Conditions, in the be- 
ginning, were almost 
intolerable. The food 
was scarcely adequate 
and was never more 
than a few hours away from actual decay... 
One of the first things the prisoners did 
was to build a kitchen for themselves. 
Brother William, from one of the northern 
missions, was the architect and engineer in 
this project. 

When the kitchen was finished, Father 
Knotek began to express himself in wires 
and motors. He electrified the kitchen; 
and when that was finished, he had a lot 
of time on his hands and a lot of spare 
electrical parts. Piece by piece, he began 
to assemble them. 

in one story of the Stanley Camp, a 
Saturday Evening Post correspondent hint- 
ed that there was a radio somewhere in the 
prison, but that nobody could quite place 
it. Father Wenceslaus had built a radio 
and brought in the news. Some of it came 
from Japan, and some of it came from the 
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— busy prisoner 








United States, but wherever it came from 
was something that was known to only the 
priest. Obviously, that radio was a machine 
too dangerous for permanence because if 
the Japanese intelligence heard about it, 
trouble would result for the manufacturer 
and, perhaps, for everybody in the camp. 
So Father Wenceslaus broke it up. At least 
he said he did, and nobody heard any more 
about it 


Always Prepared 


Tue loud speaker in the church was a 
hidden instrument. It was so constructed 
that no hearer could locate the spot where 
the sound was coming from. 

“It was during a summer vacation that 
that was installed,’’ the pastor said. ‘“‘Wen- 
ceslaus put it in when he wasa seminarian.”’ 

“The man’s a wonderful craftsman.” | 
remarked. 

“On the day of his first Mass,”’ the pas- 
tor said, “hundreds of his friends came to 
the church. After Mass was over. he 
changed from his cassock to his street 
clothes, to attend the little reception that 
we were having for him. His cassock was 
hanging up in the sacristy, and I thought 
I would take it over to the house before one 
of the altar boys decided to use it in the 
morning. It felt rather heavy — in fact, 
very heavy. What do you suppose was in 
the pocket?” 

“Knowing him as | do.” I replied. “I 
wouldn't even hazard the slightest kind of 
a guess.” 

“A pair of pliers and a screwdriver!” he 
laughed 

After that we walked back to the Knotek 
house and found supper ready. It was dis- 
patched rapidly because I wanted to go 
up to Milwaukee. Jerry, the youngest son, 
who is in the seventh grade, walked with 
me to the corner where the street car 
stopped. We were talking about the elec- 
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trical shop» that Father Wencesiaus had 
built in the cellar. 1t seems that Wenceslaus 
had taught what he knew to his brother 
Albert; and Albert, in turn, passed over his 
knowledge to his younger brother. Charles. 
Albert is now in the Army, and Charles is 
holding forth in the cellar room. where the 
walls and tables are a maze of wires and 
tubes and batteries 

“Are you an electrician. too. Jerry?” I 
asked. 

“No, Father. 1 don’t care much about it.” 
he replied 

“Do you do anything tor a hobby?” 

“No, nothing much. | draw a little.”’ 

This was the beautiful modesty that was 
characteristic of the Knotek family. I 
knew that there was probably another 
Whistler beside me, but I knew that it 
would be useless to press him for informa- 
tion about his talent. He would very prob- 
ably say. “Oh, it isn’t very much.” 


My Friend Again 


As tne street car came down the road, ] 
saw a young. towheaded lad appear from 
a place of business behind me. He carried 
a cool-looking metal can that had a wire 
handle and a close-fitting top. Down the 
side of the can there was a thin. white 
rivulet of foam. and I thought to myself 
that, of all types and brands of meat. the 
most thirst provoking is Bologna 

“Good evening. Father.’ the lad said 
“Are you going away?"’ 

“That's right, bub. 1’m gomg away.” 

“Well, good-by, Father.” 

“So long. bub.” 


“We must ali untte in labor and in praver 
to achieve victory and to bring back to the 
world an international order dominated by 
true Christian principles.” 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
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Knolltop Christmas 


VERY year is a “first Maryknoll Christ- 
mas” for a good-sized batch of Knollers. 
Christmas Eve is a busy time for preparing 
the “‘atmospherics.’’ Despite the numerous 
distractions, the newcomer may feel just a 
little nostalgia tugging at his heartstrings 
as he buries his head resolutely in his pil- 
low for a few hours’ sleep before Midnight 
Mass. Ten years ago, a Knoller wrote: 
*‘And then there is the awakening. No, 
it is not a dream; in the hush of the night, 
there drifts up from the snowy ground out- 
side his window the age-old sweetness of 
Christmas. carols. It is the call to the 
Maryknoll Bethlehem. Perhaps the new- 





In the hush of the night 
before Christmas, there 
drifts up from the snowy 
ground outside Seminary 
windows the old sweet- 
ness of Christmas carols 


Seminarian : Pierce shot 
at an awkward moment 
ms while trying a “‘christie”’ 
on a neighboring slope 


Pa. 





comer lies abed a moment, in the grip of 
the old refrains so full of memories and 
meaning, then hurries his preparations for 
Midnight Mass, thinking of loved ones 
guarding theempty places at the hearthside 
— of brothers overseas — and of brothers 
of the human race outside the Christian 
pale, to whom the night is meaningless.” 


Winter Sports 


WE USED to have a basketball court, 
but the Maryknoll Council decided that it 
is much more important to learn how to 
swim. So, except for the few polar bears 
who use the swimming pool — probably 
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training for an Arctic mission assignment 
— we turn outdoors for exercise in winter 
months. Skiing and ice-skating are popular, 
and weare well placed for both, withnatural 
slopes for devotees of the Norwegian pas- 
time and plenty of ponds on friendly neigh- 
bors’ property for the hockey enthusiasts. 


“"T Was Sick.. .“’ 


CaRE of the sick is an important matter 
in all seminaries. But, naturally, it has 
added importance for a future missioner. 
The student infirmarian receives the benefit 
of a year’s course in practical medicine. 
Each subdeacon has a month’s, assignment 
in a hospital during the summer. So there 













































The art of con- 
versation among 
seminarians is 
not hindered by 
frigid weather 


A well-equipped 
infirmary and 
capable attend- 
ants save trips 
to the doctor 


is an element of truth in the following 

doggerel, composed by one of our own: 
THE INFIRMARIAN 

With pills and powders, pastes and potions, 

Liquors, lozenges, and lotions, 

I treat each ailing seminarian, 

Now that I’m the infirmarian. 


Measles, mumps, and meningitis. 
Asthma, and acute arthritis - 

I can cope with these and more. 
Office hours, two to four. 


Tall Topics 


MISSIONERS are reputed to be good story- 
tellers. They have had the experiences from 
which good stories are spun. But 
perhaps they got their start on a 
bench in a Seminary cloister on 
Sunset Hill. For here is con- 
gregated a cosmopolitan group. 
Knollers hail from the copper 
mines of Montana to the sugar- 
cane fields of Louisiana; from the 
Brooklyn street where a tree grows, 
to the redwoods of California. So, 
many a recreation period is spent 
in exchanging stories of how life 
goes on in places far apart 








































Almost any kind of material supplies 
costumes for back-country thespians 


Kaying Meets 
Cinderella 


INCE the war began, seven years ago, 
China has taken to the footlights in a 
big way. Primarily this was the means of 
making the inland, agricultural regions 
war-conscious. And, in harmony with the 
growing importance of New China’s sol- 
diery, the movement was initiated in the 
barracks. 
The open-air, daytime productions of 












Wherever there are talented people, 
they will make artistic expression. 
Even warfare is not enough to dim 
the footlights cf China’s theaters 





the army, and our own indoor, night per- 
formances with improvisations in scenery 
and costume are reminiscent of the early 
days of the Neighborhood Playhouses of 
the turn of the century in the Atlantic 
States, but especially fitting to the period 
of rigid economy of wartinie conditions in 
China. The pitiless glare of a kerosene 
lamp and the shameless exposure of bam- 
boo poles upholding the roof; the time- 
worn curtain that has done duty these 
many years for all the plays; the’ flimsy 
stage that trembles underfoot; the wind- 
swept earthern floor and ‘miscellaneous 
hard benches in the barn-like shack that 
creaks and sways with the crowd; the crude 
paints and makeshift stage properties of 
lurid colors; the strictly unprofessional 
coaching of an amateur cast; the cries of 
vendors and babies and the shouts of undis- 
ciplined youngsters — all combined would 
dishearten Western actors and managers, 
but pass unnoticed in less-sophisticated 
circles, And the play goes on! Every high 
school and several amateur clubs put on a 


. show or two, and each draws a full house 
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nightly. Prices range from $500 for the best 
seats in the front row, through $100 and 
$50 for the rest, with standing room at $30. 


A Plea for a Play 


Wren our young men and girls of the 
parish caught the fever and wanted to stage 
a play, it offered a delicate problem. Seven 
years of exclusively war plays raised the 
question of novelty. There is such a thing 
as too much’ of any theme, even for cal- 
loused Orientals, and our only salvation 














and justification could be originality. 

Two weeks before the date set for per- 
formance, the theme was adopted. It was 
simple — expanding the story of Cinderella 
into a four-act play. It is no easy matter to 
insinuate orthodox ethics into a public 
play and make it palatable to a pagan 
audience. Fortunately for our purpose, 
whoever wrote Cinderella cannot rise from 
his grave in protest at the liberties taken 
with the text, for the final revamping left 
merely the barest skeleton of the original. 

The theme songs were borrowed unblush- 
ingly from “The Mikado,’’ but Gilbert 
retired in favor of local talent to improvise 
words to suit the plot. As the play was 
presented in the Christmas season, carols 
galore interlarded the text, and all the tra- 
ditional Christmas hymns found legitimate 
place as timely. The court scene, where 
Cinderella loses her slipper at the stroke 
of twelve, was thus the occasion of half 
a dozen Christmas hymns, and if the 
atmosphere was strongly religious in con- 


sequence, yet it was not unsuitable, granted 
that Cinderella lived in Vienna of Catholic 
centuries. 

To further the plot, mild love songs in 
Chinese were accommodated to such stir- 
ring tunes as “A Wandering Minstrel,” 
“Little Buttercup,” “Funiculi Funicula,” 
“Lovely Night,” ‘Sancta Lucia,’ the 
“Volga Boat Song,”’ “I Dreamt I Dwelt,” 
“The Flowers that Bloom in the Spring,” 
and a dozen other old favorites that were 
blended with the text. The only originality 
claimed was the blending; but as prac- 
tically all these songs are new to inland 
China, novelty remained the keynote. 


The Light Fantastic 


Some old-fashioned dances also were in- 
troduced, as befitting (I hope) a ballroom 
scene of the Middle Ages. None of these 
girls or boys had ever danced before, 
because dancing is one of the fine arts 
that is absent from Chinese civilization, 
and to the older generation of Chinese it is 


When they finish, they will have created a fine stage and a yuletide setting 
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still probably shocking. 
The older Chinese were 
shocked when girls first 
bobbed their hair; there 
was quite a stir when 
girls adopted skirts in- 
stead of trousers; school- 
ing for girls roused 
opposition and is still 3s 
unusual — but the mod- #% 
ernization of customs ; 
proved. irresistible. We 
have to face the fact that 
dancing is gradually, but 
very slowly, infiltrating modern Chinese 
life. 

The stage manager in interior China has 
only begun his task when the cast are 
letter-perfect in their script. In the me- 
tropolis of this region, the “Hall of High 
Pleasure” is a bamboo structure with three 
sides open to the wind, in a vacant plot 
filled with the debris of dismantled build- 
ings — only that and nothing more. When 
you rent it at $500 a night, you get what 
you can see about you: an earthen plot 
covered with a grass roof supported by 
bamboo poles. In dry warm weather, it 
would be an excellent market place for 
cattle, but as a theater it lacks something 
of the glamour associated with the name. 


Four Hours or More 


In OBEDIENCE to local demand that con- 
siders anything less than four hours’ 
entertainment too abbreviated, the two- 
act original skit was expanded overnight 
into four acts; the original five or six 
songs became a dozen, and then a score; 
and to add a timely martial note to the 
whole, a Pageant of Allied Nations was 
the prelude to the play. 

The same scenery had to serve such 
extremes as a royal ballroom and Cin- 
derella’s kitchen, and we deliberately 





The orchestra is sweet but slightly deafening 


restricted ourselves to the simplest of stage 
furniture. The fireplace in the first and 
third acts gave way to a throne in the 
second and fourth; this was the only 
change of scenery, and it took but a few 
minutes to effect, in spite of a score of 
“villagers” — our choir — crowded in the 
narrow space behind the flimsy scene. 


Twenty Thousand, Plus 


Ass we had no time for a dress rehearsal, 
none of the choir had ever seen the stage 
setting, and they succumbed to the tempta- 
tion of punching innumerable holes in the 
paper walls to obtain a peek at the stage. 

After all expenses were paid, the play 
netted us $20,000 for famine-relief work, 
but its incidental value was priceless in 
hundreds of small ways. The Church was 
favorably talked about by the entire 
population during the period preceding 
and after the play; Christmas with its 
message of peace was duly emphasized; 
several thousand pagans heard a dozen 
Christmas hymns and followed the words 
in the librettos sold at the performance. 
There is a strange thrill in hearing a pagan 
young man sing sweetly of the Mother of 
God, or calling on an audience of a 
thousand pagans to come and adore the 
King of kings. 























MONG THINGS CHINESE which have 
always interested me are the fish. In 
our inland sections sea fish, of course, exist 
only as salted, dubious-looking antiquities. 
Having seen them drying along the side- 
walks of seaport towns, I long ago lost 
appetite for them. But we have local and 
livelier breeds of finny friends. We have 
our river fish and our pond fish. 

About the river fish, I can say only that 
they look like most river fish to me. But 
the Chinese pond fish merit the top-drawer 
adjectives. They are succulent; they are 
the sure sign of a feast. The fish head, borne 
in to a Chinese banquet, receives all the 
honors of the boar’s head, coming between 
lighted candles into’ an old_ baronial 
banquet. 

The Chinese have a way of putting fish 
into about everything on the bill: The 
soups, the greens, the side dishes — there 
are even fish cakes. But of all the ways of 
fixing fish, the strangest is found in the 
NgFa districts. If you’d like to try it, here 
‘ is the formula: flakes of raw fish, mixed 
with chopped pears (also raw), and poured 





“Fish” 






over that, a sauce of vinegar and brown 
sugar. I am told that the concoction is 
quite good to eat, but I couldn’t say. 

In front of most Chinese houses is a 
large, semicircular pond. On the surface of 
the pond are ducks; but the depths are not 
idle, for there the family fish may be found 
quietly fanning themselves on a warm 
afternoon. In the springtime, peddlers 
come around selling minnows, which will 
grow to enormous weights in a year. These 
fish are fed, like the ducks and chickens, 
on grass and table scraps. They are a 
species of carp; their bones are forked — 
which is not true, I believe, of American 
carp. When needed, the fish are caught 
with nets. Once a year the pond is drained, 
and all the big fish are taken out. 

If you have no pond of your own, it ‘is 
possible to rent somebody else’s pond to 
raise your fish in. But it is a risky busi- 
ness. If a dry spell comes, you may find 
that the pond’s owner has sold all the 
water to somebody else, who has needy 
fields near by. Then you are left, so to 
speak, high and dry. Poor fish! 

















IDE swung the doors of our little 

Chinese mission church in Dairen as 
the bells merrily tolled the hour — nine 
o'clock of the morning before Christmas. 
It was the time appointed for the baptisms 
of infants and the newly converted; it was 
the happy climax to the long hard weeks 
of preparation. 

“One, two,” I began to count. As I 
finished enumerating the forty-ninth and 
last adult in line for the saving waters, a 
Sister from America asked, ‘Who is that 
attractive woman, the one who seems to be 
doing something helpful for everybody?” 

“That’s Lao Meng. She is to be god- 
mother for at least three of her relatives 
this morning, though she has played a big 
part in the conversion of many more. She 
is a real apostle. Remind me to tell you 
her story later.” 

That glorious day moved quickly on, 


gore hg aa 


No Rest for Lao Meng 


by SISTER MARY FABIOLA 


and the feast of the Christ Child’s birth 
itself was far spent before the last neophyte 
had picked up her bedding and started off 
on the long walk homeward. Many of 
these good people lived some twenty miles, 
and farther, away. 

“Now tell me more about Lao Meng.” 
My inquirer of Christmas Eve had not 
forgotten! But then, no one ever did forget 
Lao Meng. And so I recalled her story, as 
we of the Catholic mission knew it. 


I Meet Lao Meng 


Ir was during a brief visit at our Japanese 
mission in Dairen that I first met Lao 
Meng. She was young and attractive, and 
took her place as easily with the Japanese 
women as with the Chinese. She must 
have been at that time about twenty-six 
years old, and was the mother of four 
children. 


In winter baptisms, Baby is so heavily clothed that his knees will not bend 











Most of the Chinese with whom I had 
come in contact were humble and kindly 
folk, with very little to boast of in the way 
of worldly goods and distinction. I won- 
dered what such a woman as she, who 
evidently had much at her command, 
would be like. As later comers have done, I 
asked, ‘Who is she?” 

“She is the mother of one of our kinder- 
garteners, and her husband is a doctor,” 
Sister Jean told me. “She has been taking 
English lessons for some time, and she 
seems to be a born linguist.” 

“Is she a Catholic?” I asked. 

“Not yet, but she has asked to take 
instructions.” 


Among Dairen’s Chinese 


I RETURNED to Fushun, but a year later 
was sent back to Dairen to this Chinese 
mission. In the meantime, Lao Meng and 
her four children had been baptized. 

During that year of my absence, Sister 
Jean had visited some of the Japanese 
Christians when they were ill in a hospital 
near by. She learned that Dr. Meng worked 
there and was in charge of the X-ray 
department. The head doctor and surgeon, 
who also owned this and some of the other 
i hospitals in Dairen, was his paternal uncle. 
For the most part, Sister Jean visited only 
the Japanese patients whom she knew. But 
one day, Lao Meng took her on a tour of 
inspection through the Chinese section. 
and between them they managed to con- 
vert a young man in the ward. 

With that success to whet her zeal, 
Sister Jean decided to visit the hospital 
regularly once a week. When I was assigned 
here, she asked me to accompany her. For 
each visit, she had a yen to spend, and for 
that she could buy about twenty oranges. 
Lao Meng would do the bargaining with 
one of the vendors, and then the three of us 
would go into the hospital, armed with the 
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Angel wings look natural on children 


oranges and a few five-cent Chinese 
catechisms. We would go into a ward, give 
each patient an orange, and thus start con- 
versation. 

These visits went on for several months, 
and soon many of the patients were study- 
ing the doctrine. Then one day Lao Meng 
could not come. Someone telephoned to 
say she was ill. Sister Jean thought we 
should go to the hospital without her, and 
it would be a good opportunity to find out 
from Dr. Meng if her condition was serious 

That was the first time I saw Dr. Meng 
He was pleasant and gracious, and his 
evident respect for our religious garb made 
me think that he couldn’t be entirely indif- 
ferent to our religion. As a matter of fact, 
I discovered that his constant questioning 
on points of doctrine had already laid for 
him a solid foundation -— yet God, for His 
own good reasons, was still withholding 
the gift of faith. 








About a month passed. Then one morn- 
ing we received an urgent call to come to 
the hospital: Dr. Meng was seriously ill. 
The messenger said, “‘Lao Meng asks that 
you bring some American aspirin, because 
the doctor’s head aches dreadfully.” 


Premature Saint 


Tus was in the early part of 1940. 
Though Dr. Meng had all the hospital 
medicines at his disposal, the supply of 
aspirin had run out and could not be 
replenished. When we reached the hos- 
pital, we found Dr. Meng in great pain, 
but no one seemed to think he was dan- 
gerously ill. For the next few days, his 
condition remained about the same. 

Then early one morning, before we began 
the day’s rounds, Lao Meng telephoned to 


say: “I have just baptized Meng Hsien . 


Sheng. He grew worse suddenly, and he 
asked me to baptize him. I did, but I am 
afraid I did not do it the right way.” 

“‘Just what did you do?” 

“I poured water on his head, and while I 
was pouring it, I said, ‘Saint Joseph, I 
baptize you in the Name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’ ” 

I don’t think anyone mentioned the fact 
that the “Saint” was a little premature. 
Meng Sheng died that night. 

Lao Meng was in a very weakened con- 
dition but she could not rest, because she 
still had to combat her relatives. She was 


determined that her husband should have 
a Catholic funeral, and that would not be 
easy. 

With skilled tact and gentle firmness, 
Lao Meng got her way without giving 
offense to anyone. 

As was usual for important funerals, a 
large hall was rented. On the morning of 
the funeral, Meng Hsien Sheng’s body lay 
there in state until it was removed to the 
church. At the end of the casket were a 
crucifix and two lighted candles. 

When Sister Jean and Sister Luke visited 
the hall, the coffin was opened — and 
there he lay, completely dressed, with hat, 
coat, gloves, and even his eyeglasses. In 
his gloved hands, he held a rosary. To 
American eyes it all seemed very strange, 
but to the Chinese, he was properly clad, 
for they all — the non-Christians as well 
as the Christians — look on death as the 
passage to another life. 


Gift-laden Lao Meng 


Liao MENG did not rest long. The follow- 
ing week she took over her husband’s work 
in the X-ray department at the hospital, 
and continued her apostolate in the wards, 
as well as in the byways and highways. 

A tapping at the door interrupted. It 
was followed quickly by the entrance of 
snow-covered, gift-laden Lao Meng herself. 

“Merry Christmas to you all!’’ sang her 
cheery voice. 





MARYKNOLL SISTERS, 
MARYKNOLL, N. Y. 
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missioners to fields afar. 


Maryknoll Sister. 





. my share in helping to equip and transport your 


As long as possible, I will send $_-. 


_.. each month, for the support of a 
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VISITOR to the Knoll asked ustheother 
day. “Just when will you build the 
Chapel?” 

Frankly, we were a bit embarrassed. So 
long as the war is on, building operations 
are out of the question. So we have 
dreamed about it, and discussed it with 
our readers, preparing for the day when 
the workmen can begin the structure. 

Some readers have sent us useful sug- 
gestions. Others have been so kind as to 
mail us checks marked “Chapel Fund.” 
For all of these, we have the deepest 
appreciation. : 

As a matter of fact, there are many 
appealing features about a chapel. Es- 
pecially if it is a seminary chapel, a 
foreign-mission seminary chapel. 

There is, above all, the thought that it 
will serve as an inspiration to generations 














White dots on the north-tower wall designate position of missing chapel wing 


THE CHAPEL WE DREAM OF 


- of missioners in training. It will be some- 


thing to cherish during their long years at 
Maryknoll; something to look back upon 
with joy as they travel the weary roads of 
Asia or South and Central America. 

To us this seems important. For a 
generation, as Maryknoll grew, our semi- 
narians have been content to use for divine 
service a room originally sketched by the 
architect as an assembly hall. We believe 
they need something better; and judging 
from the comments (and checks) received 
in the mail, our readers agree with us. 

You may welcome an opportunity to 
express your interest now, to be an “early 
giver.” Any gift, from $1 to $10,000, will 
be thankfully received. Please write to: 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL P.O., N. Y. 





ISITORS to Maryknoll often express 

surprise at the size of our Seminary. 
We remind them that the United States 
supplies only five per cent of the Catholic 
world’s foreign missioners and that we 
should like to be able to send 500 priests 
annually to overseas missions. That may 
come in future generations. 

We like to remind guests 
that the job of the Mary- 
knoll Seminary is to train 
175 major seminarians and 
to lead these young men 
along the last stages of 
their journey to the priest- 
hood. In addition to the 
Major Seminary, Mary- 
knoll has several training 
houses where the first and 
the intermediate steps are 
taken. 

This is in accord with 
the original plan drawn by 
the founders and approved by ecclesias- 
tical authorities. This plan called for a 
major seminary to be established within a 
radius of fifty miles of New York City, 
with preparatory schools located in the 
eastern, midwestern and western sections 
of the country. 

Today, after thirty-three years, Mary- 
knoll has its Major Seminary on Sunset 
Hill near the town of Ossining, thirty-two 
miles from New York City; six houses of 
study affiliated with the diocesan pre- 
paratory seminaries in Buffalo, Detroit, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco; a Maryknoll training house in 
Akron, Ohio, for students needing special 
study; permission for another in New 






Where Maryknollers Study 


by JAMES W. HOGAN 


Orleans; an Apostolic College at Clarks 
Summit, near Scranton, Pennsylvania;and 
a house for spiritual training at Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 

Maryknoll seminarians come from some 
thirty States and represent more than half 


of the dioceses of the country. Exchanging 
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ideas with fellow students 
from so many parts of the 
Nation is an education in 
itself. 

A fact worth noting is 
that without the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the 
archbishops and_ bishops 
of America, this growth 
would not have been pos- 
sible. In the matter of 
education alone, these 
bishops have not only 
given encouragement to 
boys who wish to come to 
Maryknoll, but in several 
cities have opened their diccesan semi- 
naries to a limited number of Maryknoll 
candidates and told us to send them along. 


Junior Seminaries 


WE on our part have responded to the 
invitation of the bishops by establishing 
Maryknoll houses of study in close proxi- 
mity to diocesan preparatory seminaries, 
as given in the list below. In each instance 
Maryknoll students follow the course and 
method of training established for the 
diocese in which they reside. In some cases, 
the Maryknoll students receive their room 
and board at the diocesan seminary, com- 
ing to the Maryknoll House several times 
a week for mission conferences and training. 








we 












In other cases they live at our house, going 
each day to the diocesan seminary for 
classes. 

Maryknoll training houses are estab- 
lished in the following cities, near the local 
seminary. 

Buffalo: The Little Seminary of St. 
Joseph and The Little Flower, of the 
Diocese of Buffalo. 

Detroit: Sacred Heart Seminary, of the 
Archdiocese of Detroit. 

Chicago: Quigley Preparatory —- 
of the Archdiocese of 
Chicago. 

Cincinnati: St. Gregory’s 
Minor Seminary, of the 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 
The Maryknoll House is 
on the seminary grounds. 

St. Louis: Cathedral 
Latin School and Kenrick 
Seminary, both of the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis. 

San Francisco: St. 
Joseph’s College, the pre- 
paratory seminary of the 
Archdiocese of San Fran- 
cisco. This seminary is located at Moun- 
tain View, California, a few miles out of 
San Francisco. Near by, we have built our 
Maryknoll Junior Seminary, a sample of 
the California mission style of architecture. 
It is complete with dormitories for stu- 

dents, study hall, library, refectory, chapel; 
but it has no classrooms. Our students 
take their daily classes at the archdiocesan 
St. Joseph’s College. 


Special Training Houses 


Akron, Ohio: Here is located a Maryknoll 
Minor Seminary, designed for boys need- 
ing special work in Latin. The boys attend 
classes at Cathedral Latin School, Cleve- 
land, which is conducted by the Society of 
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Mary. They go to classes daily by bus. 

New Orleans. Maryknoll has received 
permission from the Archbishop to estab- 
lish a training house here for high-schoo] 
students, who will attend classes at Jesuit 
High School. 


College 


Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania: The Mary- 
knoll Apostolic College, sometimes known 
as The Venard College, has classes for the 
—— year of high school and for special 

, «= students, in addition to 
college courses. This col- 
lege now has 150 students 
in training for the mis- 
sions, under the direction 
of the Maryknoll priests. 


Spiritual Year 

Bedford, Massachusetts: 
On completing four years 
of college, Maryknollers 
leave for Bedford for a 
year of spiritual training. 
It is this year which 
teaches especially the de- 
tachment, humility, and 
devotedness to the things of God, that are 
required of a foreign missioner. 


Major Seminary 

Maryknoll: The seminarian returns from 
Bedford to take his final studies. These 
include: dogmatic and moral theology. 
Scripture, canon law, liturgy, homiletics, 
ecclesiastical history, Gregorian chant, lan- 
guages, and particularized mission training 

If you wish further information about 
the Maryknoll Seminary or training houses, 
please write to: 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS 


MARYKNOLL P.O., NEw York 












ILE discussing postwar plans at 
Columbia University recently, a 
speaker described religion as one of the 
“divisory” forces in the world which work 
against peace on our planet, particularly 
the Christian idea of sending out mis- 
sionaries. 

The gentleman who made the statement 
probably calls himself a Christian but a 
“subjective” Christian, one who accepts 
for belief whatever happens to appeal tc 
him, and who feels that all other men — 
Moslems, Hindus, Buddhists — should do 
the same, that one religion is as good as 
another. 

As Catholics, we disagree. We believe 
that: (1) one religion is not as good as an- 
other for those who know the true religion; 
(2) those who have the true religion recog- 
nize as part of that religion the obligation 
to make known the truth to others. 


The Truth Is Disturbing 


To THe speaker at Columbia we say with 
Shakespeare, “‘The fault, dear Brutus, is 
not in our stars but in ourselves.’”’ When 
a man who has one wife takes unto himself 
a second and is caught, the trouble which 
follows is not to be attributed to the law of 
monogamy but to the man. So as regards 
the world missions of the Church. It is 
indeed ridiculous to conclude that the truth 
should not be proclaimed because holders 
of falsehood will be impatient when the 
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World Christianity 


by PETER COSMON 


new message challenges their wrong deeds. 

The man at Columbia concludes that re- 
ligion should not go to the world, because 
it disturbs the peace of men and nations. 
He can say this only if to him religion is 
inconsequential, if the Church has no more 
mission or importance than a Kiwanis Club. 

Our Catholic theory of the universe sees 
the two billion men of our generation, 
whether of advanced, backward, or primi- 
tive cultures, whether living in affluence, in 
sufficiency, or in want, whether Catholics, 
non-Catholic Christians, or non-Christians, 
all in possession of a priceless spiritual 
value placed on them by God. 


Twofold Catholic Purpose 


Ai men are not equal in circumstances of 
birth. The savage of the jungle is handi- 
capped for a full and fruitful life, compared 
with the person of Catholic training and 
higher education. But ail men have equal 
rights to the needs of life; to justice, to 
freedom, to education. 

The Catholic not only respects.all men, 
but serves all men. Catholic life, never 
negative, consists of a twofold positive 
mission: (1) worship of God; (2) service 
to our fellows everywhere over the earth. 

This service is a service to body and 
mind as well as to soul, as Christ showed us 
by example. The missioner does not merely 
baptize the Pygmy in Africa and send him 
back to searching for honey in the jungle 
honeycombs; he does. not merely think of 
the Pygmy in terms of death and judgment, 
of primary importance though these be. 

Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical on 
Christian education, written in 1929, makes 
it clear that in serving our fellow men we 























are not merely to invite them to common 
worship with us or to relieve their needs 
by alms. ‘“The extent of the Church’s mis- 
sion in the field of education,” says the 
Pope, “‘is such as to embrace every nation, 
withcut exception,” and “extends equally 
to those outside the fold.” “Christian 
education,”’ he continues, “‘takes in the 
whole aggregate of 
human life, physical 
and spiritual, intel- 
lectual and moral, in- 
dividual, domestic and 
social, not with a view 
of reducing it in any 
way, but in order to 
elevate, regulate, and 
perfect it.” 


Inadequate Ideas 


Reuicion, then, Mr. 
Columbia Man, refuses to accept your re- 
proof that it is an interloper in your world 
of men. You, instead, are the interloper 
with your pitifully inadequate ideas that 
men, if left to follow their chance bents, 
without faith or morals, would arrive at 
world union and world harmony. 

The meeting at which the criticism 
against missions was made, the fifth annual 











Conference on Science. Philosophy and 
Religion, went on record as favoring “‘the 
development of a sense of fellowship . . . 
which will free our minds from the primi- 
tive tendencies to fear and to suspect the 
unknown and the stranger; and which, 
above all, will free us from the eagerness to 
find reasons for aversion to our neighbors, 
and to discover some 
reasons to justify the 
aversion, once we feel 
it” 

What the Conference 
desires can be attained 
only by religion, for 
only religion can give 
inner excellence to 
men’s hearts; Chris- 
tians alone can achieve 
world union and world 
harmony. But we 
speak of Christianity in the full stature of 
World Christianity: (1) a knowledge of 
and regard for the peoples of the earth, 
our brothers in Christ, and appreciation of 
our responsibility to promote the welfare of 
all mankind according to Christian ideals; 
(2) adevotion to the Chur¢h’s task of carry- 
ing to all non-Catholics and non-Christians 
Christ’s teachings and life of charity 





MARYKNOLL ANNUITIES 


AY you have $1,000, or $5,000, or any 

amount in cash or negotiable securities. 
A Maryknoll Annuity is one of the sim- 
plest kinds of investments. Here is what it 
does for you: 

1. It gives you safety. The Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America, Inc., 
is governed by the stringent laws of the 
State of New York in issuing annuities. 

2. It provides a good income. Our an- 
nuities pay interest of from 244% to 
314%, depending upon your age at taking 


them; payable semiannually if you wish. 

3. It avoids litigation. At your death, 
the annuity principal goes directly to 
Maryknoll. 

4. It provides many spiriinal benefits. The 
owner of a Maryknoll Annuity participates 
in the rich spiritual works of our Society. 

For further particulars, write for a 
free copy of our booklet, The Maryknoll 
Annuity Plan. Address: 

THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, 
MARYKNOLL P.O., N. Y 








On the Alert 


LENTY of rain the last few weeks, but 
we have to get the mission trips fin- 
ished. Father Lynch went to the city to get 
a medical check-up, so I am trying to cover 
his bailiwick also during his absence... 
We have had little outside news, as letters 
from the States have not been coming 
through. There have been a few more air- 
raid alarms than usual, and a place not 
far away was hit, but no great damage 
was done. If, for some reason or other, 
my mail—rather, all priests’ mail — 
should be cut off, don’t worry about this 
Padre.. I always have my track~ shoes 
handy. There is no immediate danger but 
we have been warned to move. The advice 
is good, but if we followed it literally — we 
should all be back in America. 
— Father Joseph McDonald, 
of Belmont, Massachusetts, 
now in Pokpak, Kwangsi, China 


Friends of Man 


Doss, dogs, dogs! There seem to be a 
million of them — more than a million. 
Sometimes I am ready to say there are 
more dogs than people. They can be clas- 
sified as good (very few), bad (very many), 
indifferent (a great many), and awful (lots 
of them)! Every family out in the country 
owns at least two. Just now-I recall to 
mind a family consisting of the father 
and the mother, two small boys and seven 
dogs. Naturally, such a large number of 
canine friends can be supported only by 
families possessed of means much beyond 
those required to keep body and soul 
together. But even the poorest of God’s 
poor generally manage to keep at least 
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two dogs. As a 
rule, the primary 
purpose of these 
“‘friendsofman” 
is that of guard-_ 
ians of the 
household, a 
task which they 
discharge faith- 
fully and effi- 
ciently. During 
the daytime it is 
not too hard to 
make friends 
with almost any 
dog. At night 
everyone, except 
the members of 
the family, is an 
enemy. Theslen- s 
der resources of . 
most country 5 
silted “thie tua Father Henry Dirckx 
allow them to provide their dogs with 
more than an indifferent living. That is 
why one can say of a particularly slender 
individual that he is “as thin as a country 
dog.’’ I remember one day asking a poor 
family about their two dogs which were 
appallingly skinny and haggard. In my 
simplicity, I inquired what the dogs had 
to eat. The father of the family informed 
me very quickly and decisively, ‘““They sus- 
tain themselves with the mercy of God.” 
— Father Henry Dirckx, 
of Jefferson City, Missouri, 
now in Curico, Chile 


East Meets West 


Last year we had a wonderful Christmas. 
I wonder what this one will be like. Mid- 
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night Mass was said in one of the local 
theaters. The altar was set up on the stage. 
For a background, there was a large 
painted picture of the Cave of Bethlehem, 
with the Mother and Child and Saint 
Joseph in the foreground. Close to the 
stage on the right was the choir, made up 
of the Children of Mary and the Dominican 
and Maryknoll Sisters. American airmen 
were in the center section close to the stage. 
All the seats in the theater were occupied 
and many persons had to stand in the 
aisles; altogether there were over seven 
hundred people. The theater’s loudspeaker 
was used to play Christmas carols as the 
people gathered in the hall. Before Mass 
began the choir sang “‘Adeste Fideles.”” In 
the clear,’ crisp air that we enjoy at this 
time of the year, 
it sounded just 
like back home. 
Then, we were 
back in China: 
as the priest be- 
gan the prayers 
at the foot of the 
altar, the Chi- 
nese Catholics 
chanted the 
Mass prayers as 
is their custom. 
At the Offertory 
and during the 
Communion, at 
which three hun- 
dred people re- 
ceived, the choir 
sang special 
selections. On 
Christmas Day 
when some of the 
American air- 
men came to 
wish the Fathers 
“Merry Christ- 





Father McDonald 


mas!’’ they spoke of how wonderful it was 
for them to have been present at the solemn 
celebration of Christmas with our native 
Catholics. The thing that impressed them 
most was the fascinating chanting of the 
prayers by the Chinese Catholics. 
— Monsignor John Romaniello, 
of New Rochelle, New York, 
now in Kwetlin, China 


Lungwoh Kris Kringle 


Apart from your letter, Christmas was 
a bit barren this time. I had the wash- 
lady hang a few socks on the line, but 
when I asked her for the oranges and 
candy, she just said, “‘Nerts to you, 
Jimmy!” But really, I couldn’t find a sin- 
gle nert. There were just a lot of holes that 
had been darned- up. I guess poor old 
Prancer and Dancer got bogged down in a 
paddy field. 

The Christians turned out in fine style, 
and I had a hundred for the sacraments — 
a record for little Lungwoh. I have two 
Chinese nuns working out in the villages, 
and they certainly are making things hum. 
I wish I had a couple more like them. Last 
August I sent four little angels off to the 
convent. Perhaps in a few years they will 
return to convert all of their pagan rela- 
tives. Let us hope so. The future depends 
on the Chinese themselves, as far as I can 
see — on the native priests and nuns - 
and it is a great pity that the war has inter- 
fered so much with the seminaries. The 
young Chinese priests who graduated from 
our seminary at Kongmoon have been a 
treasure to us during these troublous times. 
May their splendid examples stir up many 
more vocations among our boys! 

— Father James Fitzgerald, 
of Medford, Massachusetis, 
now in Lungwoh, Kwangtung, China 





Christmas 
Yesterdays 


by GEORGE KROCK 


OMEHOW, it always seems to rain at 

Christmas time in China. And the 
Christians walk the long miles into the 
mission, the day before. From mountain 
villages and valley towns, from miles 
around, they come, in their patched clothes, 
under their paper umbrellas, and shed with 
clattering wooden clogs. 

We have quarters where they can spend 
the night: the men’s house on one side of 
the church, the women’s on the other. 
There are only four feast days in the year 
when all the Christians are obliged to 
come in. At those times there is a pleasant 
excitement and chatter about the com- 
pound. The big iron caldrons are set 
steaming, because it is the custom of the 
Hakkas to bathe with hot water every day. 
And at meal times, vast amounts of rice 
and greens are cooked in the common 
kitchen. Everybody is happy. 

But for the missioner, it is a hard and 
busy time — hearing confessions, instruct- 
ing, advising. If he thinks of Christmas 
mail at all, he is glad there isn’t any, for he 
wouldn’t have time to look at it then. His 
Christmas mail will be two months late. 
He knows that, when the first spring sun 
shines, there will be a belated blizzard of 
Christmas greetings, a snowstorm of white 
envelopes, stamped with the stamps of 
home and filled with tantalizing pictures 
of icicles and snow scenes, and Christmas 
wishes loud with carols and sleighbells. 
And then he will have to sit down, with 
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his fan in his hand, and slapping at mos- 
quitoes, to answer them. 

I remember my first Christmas alone in 
China. It was in 1940, and the weather 
was cold and gloomy that year. On Decem- 
ber 24, the Christians began arriving in 
family groups. By three o'clock in the 
afternoon, darkness had come, and I 
began to hear confessions. At half past 
eleven on Christmas Eve, the Christians 
began their prayers. By midnight the 
chapel was filled. A cold wind blew, mak- 
ing the little oil lamps twinkle, and the 
people crowded close together for warmth. 

I looked at my flock and was happy. 
Here there was no Crib, no Christmas tree, 
nary a holly wreath or bit of tinsel; but 
somehow that Midnight Mass was over- 
powering. The stately liturgy, the prayer- 
chants of the Christians, filled the air; the 
chalice and white host gleamed on the 
altar before me; and anxious angels, 
crowding closer, seemed to make the can- 
dles flicker with their wings, when Christ 
came down at consecration time. 





met]: NEIGHBORS 


the CHINESE 


By F. D. David 
35¢ 


TAR HEEL 
APOSTLE 


By John C. Murrett, M.M. 
Life of Father Price, who 
was a missioner in North 
Carolina before founding 
Maryknoll with Father 
James Anthony Walsh. 
Longmans. $2.50 


Popular Edition 
of MEN OF 
MARYKNOLL 


Just published - by 
$ Grosset and Dunlap, 
to make a popular 
book more popular. 





MARYKNOLL BOOKSHELF 
Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 


Send books to: 


Meet our neighbors the Chinese! Fifty- 
seven centuries of their history, culture, 
literature, art, and religion packed 
into a hundred pages with illustrations. 
Each of the chapters is supplemented 
by study oe a map gives 
total “and Catholic population by 
provinces, and chief natural products. 


CURRENT BOOKS 


ALL THE DAY LONG. By Danie! Sar- 


Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.50 


AGROSS A WORLD. By John J. Con- 
sidine, M.M. World view of Catholic 
missions. Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.50 


WARYENOLL MISSION LETTERS 

2 vols., 1942; 2 vols., 1943; 2 vols., 
1944. $1 for each year. 
MARCH INTO TOMORROW. Beau- 


tifully illustrated story of Maryknoll 
missions. $2 


FOR CHILDREN 


po hang > oy ag 


by Julie Bedier. Miustrated. 
‘edition, $1.25 a set. Cloth- 
‘caaad a. boxed, $4.50 


PATTERN FOR TOMORROW. Story 
for “teen” age, by Sister M. Juliana 
of Maryknoll. $1.50 
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. the light of Our Lord’s 
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A Man Can Walk three miles an hour, on 
an average, all day. A horse can carry him 
six or seven miles an hour, on an average, 
all day. If the man walks, he arrives tired; 
if he rides, he can work at the journey’s 
end. A horse can go where no automobile 
could,and his fuel iseverywhere. That is why 
missioners in Central and South America 
need horses. Two are 
needed now, at $100each. 


OneSaddle, Worth$45, 
is also required. We hope 
some one will provide it. 


Dwellers in Darkness. 
The blind of China, 
helped by Maryknoll 
missioners, may not re- 
ceive the sight of their 
eyes, but yet their lives 
are brightened and a 
light shines for them — 


teachings. Help us to 
carry it into their night! $5 — $10 — $100 
—any contribution — will- be welcome. 


Missioners Must Eat. Camp stoves, for 
quick cooking on jungle trails, cost $15 
each. We should like to secure three for 
priests in Bolivia, and one for Peru. 


Imagine Yourself in Their Place! Our 
country invaded — your home wrecked — 
some or all of your relatives killed — 
your property stolen — yourself driven 
onto the road, homeless. Should you be 
grateful if Chinese sent money to help 
you? Of course! And that is why $5 con- 
tributed to China refugee relief brings such 
a rich harvest of souls for Maryknollers! 








Want Ads. 


Candle Power. The wax tapers which 
glow upon an altar are more than candle 
power: they symbolize the world’s light, 
and if they should cease to flame, our lot 
would be dark indeed! To provide them 
is a privilege. One year’s supply for one 
chapel costs $30. We ask gifts for this 


purpose. 


What Good Isa Leper? 
Why keep him alive? 
Because he has a soul — 
he is a child of God; 
because life is hard, and 
no one of us knows from 
hour to hour when mis- 
fortune may strike our- 
selves; because if we 
refuse pity, we cannot 
expect it in our hour of 
need! $50 is needed at 
once for the Maryknoll 
Leprosarium. 


Buy War Bonds — in 
Maryknoll’s name. Help 
your country and your Church atone 
and the same time. Share your God with 
those who need Him, by contributing thus 
to the work of Maryknoll missions. 


Lest We Forget. A church is needed in 
Chile. It can be built for about $5,000. 
What finer or more fitting memorial for 
some one dear to you, and departed this 
life? It can be named for him or her. Ask 
us for information. 


**The Burma Road of the Heart,”’ which 
carries money, food, medicine, and care 
from kindly America to stricken China, 
starts here at Maryknoll. Even $1 will 
do much good now, but $5 will do more! 
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Organs (4) — Central America ea. $ 90 
Church bell — Chile - - - - 100 


Mass Missal — Ecuador - - - 30 





Movie projector — Bolivia - - 300 
Chapel —Chile- - - - - = 500 


Education of seminarian — 
Peru (yearly) - - - <= = = 150 


Buy 





Mission Society 





Your birthday gift to the Christ Child this year could be an offering for His 
poor in China or South America. What you give to them, you give to Him. 


SPECIAL MISSION NEEDS 


War Bonds, Series F or Goin the name of Marvknoll Fat} 


. Inc., and send them to Maryknoll a tringless gifts 













Liturgical Arts Sales Co. 


Rice — China- - - - = «= = $100 
Seminary recom — Peru - - = 500 
Boys’ club — Bolivia- - «© = 250 
Medicine — China- - - + - 150 
Priests’ house — Ecuador - - 600 


Church repairs — Central 
America - - - - - «= = 500 
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This is what we ask for. The needs of Maryknoll are great, and our 


constant appeals for funds and prayers are nation-wide. But the greatest 


appeal is for your sons and daughters, that they may carry the Faith of 


Christ to distant lands. For the list of Maryknoll’s seminaries, see Page 40. 





